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The Sanctus. 
From the German of E. T. A. Horrmann. 

Tue Doctor thoughtfully shook his head. So,” 
said the Chapel-master, impetuously, as he sprang 
from the seat, “ Bettina’s catarrh is actually to 
prove serious ?” 

The Doctor tapped the floor three or four times 
quite softly, with his Spanish cane, took out. his 
snuff box and replaced it without sniffing ; looked 
upward fixedly as if counting the rosettes on the 
curtain, and coughed harshly, without speaking a 
word. 

Then burst forth the Chapel-master, half be- 
side himself, for he unders this pantomime of 
the Doctor, as clearly as if he had uttered in liv- 
ing words :—A bad, bad case—I know not how 
to counsel or advise. I am as completely frus- 
trated in my attempts as that Doctor in Gil Blas 
of Santillana. 

“Speak it out plainly!” cried he, angrily. 
“ Do you mean to say that this simple hoarseness, 
which Bettina brought upon herself -by the care- 
less manner in which she wrapped her shawl 
around her, as she left the Petes is to cost the 
young girl her life ?” 

“ Not exactly,” said the Doctor, while he again 
took out his snuff box, this time actually sniffing ; 
“but the probability is that during her whole life 
she will never sing another note.” 

The Chapel-master clenched both hands in his 
hair, till the powder flew all around him, and ran 
up and down the room crying, as if mad: 

“ Never sing again ? never sing again? Bettina 
never sing again? Give up all her magnificent 
canzonets—her wonderful Boleros and Seguidil- 
las, that stream from her lips like sounding flower 
fragrance? Never again hear from her a pious 
Agnus or consoling Benedictus? Oh! oh! no 
Miserere, that purified my soul from every earthly 
strain, from all wicked thoughts, and opened upon 
me a whole rich world of pure spiritual themes ? 
You lie! Doctor, you lie! Satan tempts you to 
deceive me. The church organist, who has felt 
for me the most bitter envy, since I brought out 
that astonishing Qui tollis, which has delighted 
the world, has bribed you to this. You seek to 
plunge me in despair, that I may throw my new 
mass into the fire ; but if he thought the plan would 
succeed, you shall find to the contrary. Here— 
here I swear it, Bettina’s solo (and he struck the 
marble table till every thing on it rattled,) shall 
be as magnificent as ever; she shall sing again 
her high notes, as clear as a bell.” 

The Chapel-master seized his hat and was 
going out, but the Doctor held him back, saying, 
in a soft, low voice: “I honor your praiseworthy 
enthusiasm, most esteemed friend, but I really do 
not exaggerate the case, neither do I know the 
organist, and this is simply the fact. Since Bet- 
tina sang the solos in the Gloria and Credo, in 
the mass, in the Catholic Church, she has been 
troubled with the self-same hoarseness, and has 
even at times lost her voice still more, so defying 
both my art and me, that, as I said before, I fear 
she = never sing again.” . 

“ Well, then,” said the Chapel-master, resien- 
ing himself to his despair, tan her bm ol 
opium, and continue to give it to her until she 
sinks gently in the arms of death; then will she 
sing no more, for she will live no more. She 
lives only when she sings; she exists but in song. 
Most worthy Doctor, do me the favor to poison 
her—the sooner the better. I have connections 
in the criminal college ; I studied with the Presi- 
dent, in Halle; he was a great bugler—we blew 
together the Bizinien, in the night time, with an 
obligato chorus of little dogs and cats chiming in. 
No harm shall happen to you on account of 
= honorable amie but poison her—poison 
er. 





“He,” said the Doctor, interrupting the = 
tering Chapel-master, “is already advanced in 
years and has worn his hair powdered for a long 
time, and though distinguished for music, con- 
cerning this matter would be a coward. Such a 
sinful murder and death-blow is not so lightly 
— of. But sit down quietly in this comfort- 
able arm-chair, and listen to what I have to say 
to you.” 

The Chapel-master answered in a whining 
voice: “ What shall I hear now?” at the same 
time, however, taking the seat. 

“ Bettina’s case,” continued the Doctor, “is 
indeed singular and remarkable. In speaking, 
she has the full use of her organs; one can hardly 
think it a common disease of the throat, for she 
can give out very clearly some musical tones ; 
but the moment she attempts a high note, an in- 
comprehensible something seizes her, which, 
though neither sticking, pricking, nor scratching, 
nor anything else which is affirmative, proves a 
diseased principle, so that every attempted tone, 
besides being impure and thick, is short and 
husky, and suddenly vanishes. Bettina herself 
compares her situation to that of one in a dream, 
who, with the fullest conviction of power to fly, 
vainly strives to move at all. This morbid, nega- 
tive condition mocks my art, and renders all the 
usual remedies unavailing. The foe that I have 
to encounter, like a bodiless apparition, evades all 
my blows. In‘ that point, Chapel-master, you are 
right, for Bettina’s whole existence is in song ; 
one can only think of this little bird of Paradise 
as singing. It is through her imagination, which 
continually incites her, that her song, and with it 
herself, is sinking away; and I am very nearly 
convinced, that her ill health is owing to this 
continued mental excitement, which renders my 
art useless. She is, as she acknowledges, of a 
very sensitive nature, and I have thought, for this 
month past, like a ship-wrecked person, who now 
snatches at that splinter, now at this, and grasp- 
ing at every means, yet after a while becomes 
dismayed, that Bettina’s whole illness is more 
psychical than physical.” 

“Right, Doctor,” broke in the wandering En- 
thusiast, who all this time had been sitting silently 
in the corner, rubbing his hands together. “ This 
once you have hit the right point, most excellent 
physician! Bettina’s diseased state is the physi- 
cal effect of a spiritual cause, but on that account 
all the worse and more dangerous. I, I alone, 
gentlemen, can explain it all to you.” 

“ What shall I hear now?” again said the 
Chapel-master, in the same whining voice as be- 
fore; and the Doctor drew his chair nearer to 
the Enthusiast, and gazed upon him with a sin- 
gular smile on his face. The wandering Enthu- 
siast glanced upward, and commenced, without 
looking at the Doctor or Chapel-master. 

“ Chapel-master, I have seen a many-colored 
butterfly who had engaged himself between the 
strings of your double clavichord. As the little 
creature fluttered delightedly up and down, he 
struck with his bright winglets now the upper, 
now the lower strings, which breathed so softly, 
so gently, that only the acutest and most accus- 
tomed ear could distinguish the tone and accord, 
till at last the fragile thing appeared to swim in 
the oscillations, as on soft heaving waves, which 
seemed to be produced by him. But it happened, 
that a more strongly touched string vibrated, as 
if irritated by the wings of the merry flutterer, 
so that wounded, it scatterad around its variegat- 
ed flower dust. Yet still the butterfly continued 
to flit about, with its joyous murmur and song, 
till, the string wounding it more and more sharply, 
it at length silently sank into the aperture of the 
sounding board.” 





“What would you have that say to me?” 
asked the Chapel-master. 

“ Fiat applicatio, dear sir,” said the Doctor. 

“T did not intend a special application,” said 
the Enthusiast. “TI actually heard the above- 
mentioned butterfly play upon the Chapel- 
master’s clavichord. I only wished to convey in 
general an idea that then came to me, and so 
tolerably introduce what I would say of Bettina’s 
illness. You know the whole, but look at it as 
an allegory written in the Album of a wandering 
virtuoso. It seems to me as if nature had sur- 
rounded us with a clavichord of a thousand 
strings, upon whose strings we play, believing its 
tones and chords to be voluntarily produced, and 
are often wounded to death without knowing that 
an unharmoniously touched string has given us 
the fatal blow.” 

“ Very obscure !” said the Chapel-master. 

“ Oh!” cried the Doctor, laughing, “only pati- 
ence. He will sit upon his hobby-horse, and take 
a gallop through the world of forebodings, 
dreams, spiritual influences, sympathies, idiosyn- 
cracies, &c., till he arrives at the station of mag- 
netism, where he will dismount and take break- 
fast.” 

“ Peace, peace, my wise Doctor,” said the wan- 
dering Enthusiast. “ Revile not things that you, 
struggle against them as you will, must yet ac- 
knowledge with humility, and highly respect. 
Have you not vourself said that Bettina’s illness 
was produced by a spiritual cause—or, rather, is 
only a spiritual disease ?” 

“But what has Bettina to do with the unfor- 
tunate butterfly ?” broke in the Doctor. 

“Tf one,” continued the Enthusiast, “ would 
attempt to sift it, dividing all to a nicety, weigh- 
ing each little grain, it would be a labor that 
would extend itself most tediously. Let the but- 
terfly rest in the Chapel-master’s clavichord. 
And besides, say yourself, Chapel-master, is it 
not a genuine misfortune that most holy music 
has become an integral part of our conversation ? 
This glorious gift will be dragged down into com- 
mon, every-day life. Instead of dwelling, as be- 
fore, in the holy distance, even in the wondrous 
Heaven-realm, tones and melodies have strayed 
down to us, till we have the whole matter fairly 
by the hand, and know exactly how many cups 
of tea the Soprano, how many glasses of wine 
the Bass must drink, in order to come to the - 
necessary exaltation. I know well that it aids 
a club, who, seized with the true spirit of music, 
practise together with earnest devotion. But 
each miserable, ornamented, overloaded, M 
Pshaw ! I will not vex myself. When I was here 
last year, Bettina was exactly in the same con- 
dition. She was, as one may say, bewitched— 
she could do nothing without tea. It became a 
necessary ingredient of a Spanish romance, an 
Italian canzonet, or even the little French love- 
song, Souvent l'amour, &c., which she so often 
sang. I feared, indeed, that the poor child would 
drown herself and her glorious talent in the sea 
of tea-water that she poured down. It hap- 
pened not so; but the catastrophe draws near.” 

“ What catastrophe ?” cried, at once, the Doc- 
tor and the Chapel-master. 

“ See, dear sir,” continued the Enthusiast, “the 
poor Bettina is entirely, as one may say, enchant- 
ed, or bewitched; and, hard as it is for me to 
confess it, I acknowledge that I—I, alone, am the 
wizard who has accomplished this bad work ; and 
now, like a dabbler in magic, cannot undo what 
I have done.” 

“ Nonsense! nonsense! and we sit here, with 
the utmost patience, and allow ourselves to be 
mystified by the irony of this miscreant,” ex- 
claimed the Doctor, springing up. 
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“To the Devil with you!” cried the Doctor. 
“ The catastrophe! the catastrophe !” 

“ Quietly, gentlemen, quietly,” said the Enthu- 
siast. “Now comes a matter of fact, that I can 
vouch for, holding my witchcraft as a jest, not- 
withstanding, which sometimes falls heavily on 
my heart—that I, unacquainted with Bettina, 
without wish or intention, may have exercised 
over her this power, by means of spiritual influ- 
ences. In the manner of a conductor, I mean, 
as in the electric circle, where the shock passes 
from one to the other, without any volition of 
their own.” 

“ Heyday!” cried the Doctor, “see how the 
hobby-horse bears away its gallant rider.” 

“ But the story, the story,” said the Doctor. 

“You have already mentioned, Chapel-master,” 
continued the Enthusiast, “ that Bettina, the last 
time she lost her voice, had been singing in the 
Catholic Church. You remembered that this 
happened on Easter day, last year. You were 
dressed in your dark robes of honor, and led that 
glorious mass of Haydn’s in D flat. A young, 
gracefully dressed maiden sang the Soprano, and 
yet did not sing it wholly ; near her stood Betti- 
na, who, with a wonderfully strong, full voice, 
poured forth the Solo. You know that I myself 
sang the Tenor. The Sanctus had commenced. 
A thrill of the deepest devotion vibrated through 
me. A disturbance behind me caused me sud- 
denly to turn round, and I saw, to my great 
astonishment, Bettina seeking to press through 
the rows of musicians and singers, to leave the 
choir, ‘Are you going?’ asked I. ‘It is high 
time,’ she replied very kindly, ‘that I should re- 
pair to the church of , where I have promised 
to sing in a cantata, and I must also practise two 
duets before noon, that I must execute this even- 
ing, one at the tea-party at , and the other 
at the little supper at ——. Shall you be there ! 
There will be two choruses from Handel’s 
‘ Messiah,’ and the first Finale to ‘ Figaro’s Wed- 
ding.’ 

“ As we spoke, the full accord of the Sanctus 
sounded forth, and the frankincense rolled in blue 
clouds through the roof of the church. ‘Know 
you not,’ said I, ‘that it is sinful? that one does 
not go unpunished, who leaves the church during 
the Sanctus? You will never sing again in the 
church.’ I said it in joke, and knew not how 
savagely my words sounded. She turned pale 
and left the church in silence. From that mo- 
ment she lost her voice.” 

During all this time, the Doctor sat with his 
chin resting on the head of his cane. He remain- 
ed silent, but the Chapel-master exclaimed, 
“ Wonderful indeed! very wonderful!” 

“Indeed,” continued the Enthusiast, “at that 
time I had no especial meaning in my words, and 
I did not connect Bettina’s loss of voice with the 
occurrence in the church in the slightest degree. 
But now, since | returned here, and learned from 
you, Doctor, that Bettina had ever since suffered 
from this miserable illness, it at once reminded 
me of a story which I read many years ago in an 
old book, which I will relate to you, for it isa 
graceful and touching tale.” 

“ Tell it,” cried the Chapel-master ; “‘one may 
find a good subject for a fine opera therein.” 

“ Do you know, Chapel-master,” said the Doc- 
tor, “if you can set dreams, forebodings, and 
magnetic cases, to music, you may be greatly 
helped, for so the story will turn out.” 

Without waiting for the Chapel-master to an- 
swer, the wandering Enthusiast cleared his throat, 
and with loud voice began : 

“The camp of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Arragon spread itself out to a vast extent before 
the walls of Granada.” 

“ Lord of Heaven and Earth!” burst forth the 
Doctor, interrupting the story-teller—* beginning 
there it would not end for nine days and nine 
nights, and I must sit here and let my pati- 
ents suffer. To the devil with your Moorish tale ! 
I have read Gonsalvo of Cordova and listened to 
Bettina’s Seguidillas—but this Basta—all that 
it’s fit for, is . . . . Adieu.” 

The Doctor quickly sprang out at the door, but 
the Chapel-master remained quietly sitting, whilst 
he said: 














“Tt will be a tale about the wars of the Moors 
and Spaniards, as I observe ; about which I have 
languished to com something. Wars, tumults, 
romances, processions, cymbals, chorals, drums, 
and kettle-drums—ah, yes, kettle-drums—these 
can all be introduced. Go on, most worthy En- 
thusiast ; who knows what valuable seed-corn this 
wished for story may cast into my mind, and what 
giant flowers may spring therefrom?” 

“You are now Chapel-master,” answered the 
Enthusiast. “ It a be too much like the 
opera, thence it would happen that rational peo- 
ple, whom the music would affect like a strong 
dram, though one now and then might enjoy it in 
small doses, as a cordial, would pronounce you 
mad. But I will tell it you, and you may fear- 
lessly act upon it at your pleasure—occasionally 
throwing in accords.” 

The writer feels himself obliged, before copy- 
ing the story of the Enthusiast, to say to the 
worthy reader, that for brevity’s sake, when he 
would point out where the Chapel-master comes 
in, with his accords, instead of writing—* Here 
speaks the Chapel-master,” he will simply say— 
The Chapel-master. 

“The camp of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Arragon spread itself out to a vast extent before 
the walls of Granada. Vainly hoping for succor, 
and daily shut in more and more closely, the 
faint-hearted Boabdil was discouraged. He was 
bitterly hated by the people, who in mockery 
called him the Little King, and found only a 
momentary confidence in offerings of the most 
bloodthirsty cruelty. Ever in the degree in 
which cowardice and despair seized on the inhab- 
itants and army of Granada, faith in victory and 
delight in battle filled the Spanish camp. There 
was no need of attack. Ferdinand contented 
himself with besieging the walls, and repulsing 
the attacks of the besieged. These little skir- 
mishes appeared more like joyous tournaments, 
than severe battles; and after them they col- 
lected the dead, and celebrated their decease, 
with all the pageantry of the church service, as 
if for holy martyrs. Isabella lived retired in the 
camp, where she had caused to be erected, in the 
midst, a high wooden building, with many towers, 
from the summit of which waved the banner of 
the cross. It was arranged within as a monastery 
and a church, where the Benedictine nuns dail 
held divine service. The Queen with her fol- 
lowers, accompanied by her riders, came each 
morning to hear the mass which the confessor 
read, and the nuns sang together in the choir. 
It happened one morning that Isabella noticed a 
voice, that, with wonderful bell-like clearness, 
drowned all the others. The song was listened 
to, as the desponding warbler listens to the night- 
ingale, who, Princess of the woods, surpassed all 
the other tribes. And there was something so 
foreign in the pronunciation, so peculiar in the 
whole style, that it was evident the singer was 
unaccustomed to church music, and perhaps now 
sang in a mass for the first time in her life. 
Isabella seemed greatly surprised, and observed 
that her followers were seized with the same 
astonishment. She at once anticipated that some 
strange adventure was going on, for the brave 
General Aguillar, who had joined her train, 
caught her eye. Kneeling in the oratory, his 
eyes were fixed upon the choir, with an expres- 
sion of most fervent, intense aspiration. As the 
mass was ended, Isabella went to the chamber of 
Donna Maria, the Prioress, and inquired about 
the strange singer. ‘ Will you, O Queen,’ said 
Donna Maria, ‘call to mind that for a month 
past, whilst Don Aguillar has sought to overthrow 
the outworks and conquer Granada, that the 
walls, surrounded by a magnificent terrace, have 
served asa place of pleasure. Each night the 
wanton song of the heathen, from that enticing 
syren voice, sounded over into our camp, and 
Don Aguillar was the more zealous, therefore, to 
destroy this nest of sin. Already were the works 
taken, already were the women, imprisoned dur- 
ing the battle, carried away, when an unexpect- 
ed reinforcement, notwithstanding a brave de- 
fence, overpowered him, and drove him back into 
the camp. The enemy ventured not to follow 
him; therefore the prisoners and all the rich 





booty remained his. Among the female prison- 
ers, there was one, whose inconsolable grief, 
whose despair, excited the attention of Don 
Aguillar. 

“«« He approached the veiled one, with friendly 
words, but in her grief she had no speech but 
music. She took a cithern, suspended by a 
golden band from her neck, and raved thereon 
a romance that moaned in profound sighs, heart- 
rending tones, the separation from the beloved, 
from all life’s joys. Aguillar, deeply impressed 
by the wonderful tones, concluded to send back 
the prisoner to Granada. She prostrated herself 
before him, whilst she threw back her veil. 
Aguillar cried out, ‘Art thou not Zulema, the 
light of song in Granada?’ It was indeed Zule- 
ma, whom Aguillar had seen when Ambassador 
at Boabdil’s Court, whose wonderful music had 
sunk deep in his breast.. ‘I give you your free- 
dom,’ said the General. But the worthy father 
Agostino Sanchez, who marched forward, cross 
in hand, exclaimed, ‘ Rememberest thou, my lord, 
that when thou settest this prisoner free, thou 
doest her great injustice ; for thou returnest her 
to idolatry, when, perhaps, with us the grace of 
God may enlighten her, and she may be received 
into the bosom of the Mother Church.’ Aguillar 
answered, ‘she shall remain with us a month, and 
then, if the Spirit of the Lord prevails not with 
her, she shall return to Granada.’ And so it hap- 
pened, O! Queen, that Zulema was received by 
us into the Convent. At first she yielded entire- 
ly to her inconsolable grief; but soon wild and 
mournful music was heard, and then heart-touch- 
ing romances, which filled the whole convent, and 
over all, the outgushing of her clear, bell-like 
voice. It happened one night, that we sang 
together in the church, after midnight, the won- 
derfully beautiful Ora, which that high master of 
song, Ferrera, had taught. In the bright light I 
observed Zulema standing in the open door-way 
of the choir, quiet and thoughtful, gazing upon 
us with earnest look. As we in couples left the 
choir, Zulema knelt and sang before an image of 
the Virgin. Since that day she has sung no 
romances, but remained still in inward contem- 
plation. Soon she sought to recall, upon her 
deep voiced cithern, the chorals which we sang 
in the church, and then would sing them ina 
low, gentle voice, seeking to remember the words 
of our hymns, and pronouncing them with strange 
beauty in her foreign tongue. I marked well 
that the spirit of the Lord, in mild, confiding tones, 
spoke to her in music ; and that her heart was open 
to His grace. Therefore I sent to her the sister 
Emanuela, mistress of the choir, that she might 
fan the glimmering torch to a flame; and thus it 
happened, that in holy song the faith of the 
Church has been enkindled in her. Zulema has 
not yet been received through holy baptism into 
the bosom of the Church; but we shall permit 
her to join our choir, and so devote her wonderful 
voice to the glory of religion.’ The Queen now 
understood what passed in Aguillar’s mind, when 
he yielded to Father Agostino’s remonstrance, 
and did not send Zulema back to Granada, but 
placed her in the convent, and rejoiced greatly 
at her conversion to the true faith. In a few 
days, Zulema was baptized, and took the name 
of Julia. The Queen herself, the Marquis ot 
Cadiz, Henry of Gusman, and the Generals 
Mendoza and Villena, were the witnesses of this 
holy act. 


[Conclusion next week.] 





From the Boston Courier. 
An Ancient Song: 


Recently discovered and modernized by a member of the 
Percy Society, and now first made public. 
I. 
I know a little impresario, 
And a multum in parvo is he. 
If you ever should meet him, prepare ye, oh, 
To behold “ the industrious flea.” 
Sing heigh, my jolly jolly Yule-man, 0! 
Sing ho, my jolly jolly Yule-man, 0 ! 
For he’s rough and he’s bluff, and he’s ever so tough, 
And if that’s not enough, 
He’s a most astonishingly cool man, 0! 
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TI. 
His friends they call him a Napoleon,* 
And he reigns over musical Gotham. 
His wisdom and wit they reckon solely on— 
His enemies—he’s sure to overthrow them. 
Sing heigh, my jolly jolly Yule-man, 0! 
Sing ho, my jolly jolly Yule-man, 0! 
For he’s shy and he’s sly, and he’s ever 80 spry, 
And he’s got such an eye; 
He’s a most astonishingly cool man, 0! 


III. 
He walks in the glittering Academy, 
And he watches the fine people enter. 
And he mutters—“ These gay crowds foreshadow me 
That mine is no profitless venture.” 
Sing heigh, my jolly jolly Yule-man, 0! 
Sing ho, my jolly jolly Yule-man, 0! ' 
For he smirks and he jerks, and he’s full of his quirks, 
And his wise head he perks; 
He’s a most astonishingly cool man, O! 


lv. 
When business falls of, he seizes his pen, 
And comes out with a stunning bulletin. 
Then he stands like a crafty old fox in his den, 
To watch for the cash aud to pull it in. 
Sing heigh, my jolly jolly Yule-man, 0! 
Sing ho, my jolly jolly Yule-man, 0! 
For he winks and he blinks, as he hears the sweet chinks, 
And complacently thinks 
He’s a most astonishingly cool man, 0! 


Vv. 
He laughs at the ninnies who rush to and fro 
In the mazes of musical factions, 
For he knows very well how to manage it so 
As to profit by all their mad actions. 
Sing heigh, my jolly jolly Yule-man, 0! 
Sing ho, my jolly jolly Yule-man, 0! 
For his foes he can pose, so he turns up his nose, 
And every way shows, 
He’s a most astonishingly cool man, 0! 


VI. 
8o he prospers and thrives with his operas gay, 
And his concerts so fashionable ; 
And he ne’er finds himself—whate’er he may say— 
To make out his cash unable. 
Sing heigh, my jolly jolly Yule-man, 0! 
Sing ho, my jolly jolly Yule-man, t 0! 
For he knows all the throws, and just how the wind blows, 
And with it he goes— 
He’s a most astonishingly cool man, O! 





* The antiquity of the song is so great that some portions 
are very difficult to decipher. Thus it is very nearly impossi- 
ble to determine whether this line terminates “a Napoleon,” 
or ‘‘an Apollyon.” 

+ There is some doubt about the orthography of this word. 
“Yule” isan ancient term for a festival day, more especially 
Christmas. It is supposed that ‘ Yule-man” signifies, in thi 
case, one who has to do with festivais and shows. In one or 
two places in the manuscript it is spelt ‘“ Ule-man,” and in 
others “Ullman.” It has been deemed best, however, to adopt 
a uniform style. 





Halevy's New Opera, “La Magicienne.” 


Correspondence of the New Orleans Picayune. 


Paris, Marcn 21, 1858. — Halévy has given 
us his new opera, after six months’ rehearsals — 
changes innumerable—forty thousand dollars of 
expenditure—(such are the conditions precedent 
to the execution of a grand opera; it is no won- 
der they appear only once in two years!) We 
have had a surfeit of “ properties ;” tastes of hell 
and glimpses of hell—genii, spirits, naiads, syrens, 
butterflies, gnomes, salamanders, devils, pages, 
hinds, swains, nobles, vassals, heralds, chessmen, 
feudal castles and gothic cathedrals—brimstone 
and electric light—nude girls and vested priests 
—rivers and lakes—moonlight nights and amber 
sunrises—the “ Child’s Own Book” and the “ Ara- 
bian Nights” rolled into five hours—in fine, forty 
thousand dollars of “ properties;” for that is all— 
the music is but the Vauxhall slice of ham be- 
tween two great hunches of bread ; it is the mere 
pretext, the “talking of guns,” which introduces 
a fairy piece from the Porte Saint Martin to the 
Grand Opera. It is evident that the new man- 
agers of the Opera are homeopathists of music, 
and relegate the old-fashioned allopathic mode 
of giving little scenery and much music to the 
Italian opera. They hold with the manager M. 
Hector Berlioz recently described ; him who said, 





“The best music is that which in opera spoils 
nothing.” 

“I must, however, analyze the “ book” (which 
is by M. de Saint Georges) for you. The title of 
the opera is La Magicienne, and although the 
“book” is not an adaptation of the old legend of 
Melusina, it is founded upon it. According to 
the legend, Melusina married Raimondin, Count 
de Forét, one of the founders of the family of 
Lusignan. She possessed great beauty and fasci- 
nating grace, but during the night she was half 
woman and half serpent. In their marriage con- 
tract was aclause providing that the husband 
should be satisfied to love his wife only during the 
day, but that he should never see her at night. 
The indiscreet husband, however, did not keep 
his promises, and he saw her during the transfor- 
mation; she gave a terrible scream and never 
appeared more. When the curtain rises on the 
new opera, it discovers the young Countess 
Blanche de Poitou in the hall of her castle, sur- 
rounded by her ladies and servants. Her betroth- 
ed, René, who had long been absent on a crusade, 
is about returning, for the crusade is ended. A 
mysterious stranger, who has entered to crave 
hospitality, tells her that he met René encamped 
in a neighboring forest. The second scene shows 
us (and it is beautifully gotten up) this forest 
lighted up by one of those Neapolitan moons 
which are indeed “but daylight sick.” Fairies 
and genii sport in their unhallowed games, for 
there is Melusina’s, the Magician’s, court. René 
is seen sleeping under a small tent. Melusina, 
who has fallen in love with hin, in love like the 
panther “ who strikes his claws into his female’s 
oins when in the transports of his love,” bends 
over the sleeper and sends him a dream in which 
he sees her in all her brilliant beauty. [is heart 
thrills at the sight. Blanche fades away from his 
memory, and ‘Melusina occupies the heart she 
once possessed. He wakes, and the sprites fade 
away into thin air. 

The stage represents in the second act a sub- 
terranean hall in Lusignan’s castle, in the Oriental 
style, and adorned in a rich cabalistic manner, 
befitting Melusina’s residence. She is seen con- 
sulting an old black art manuscript. Melusina 
was seduced by Stello, a famous necromancer, 
who revealed to her a portion of his infernal 
science, but retaining enough to enable him to 
exercise an absolute power over her. She is tired 
of this slavery, and ashamed of the love she had 
for a moment for Stello, and pores over the book 
to procure some secret mode of breaking his spell. 
She is interrupted by the opening of the massy 
wall—Stello enters, and the wall closes again. 
He knows her love for René, and threatens her 
with his torments if she does not abandon it. 
She flies away while he is menacing her. Now 
we see René in the castle of Blanche’s father; 
the latter presents René to everybody as his son- 
in-law ; his return is celebrated by dances, in the 
midst of which meek priests enter, bearing a 
tripod filled with burning incense, and followed 
by a veiled woman, who is called the Samnian 
sybil, but who is in reality Melusina. She comes 
to om the marriage of René and Blanche: 
“Your bride deceives you,” says she to him; 
“meet me at midnight in the castle garden and 
you shall see with your own eyes.” 

“In the third act Melusina and René meet in 
the garden; he recognizes in her the beauty of 
his dreams, and swears eternal fidelity to her if 
she proves Blanche false. “ Look!” says she. 
He looks and sees a handsome page singing under 
Blanche’s windows; the magician raises a phan- 
tom which appears on the balcony, makes signs 
to the page, throws him a bouquet; it seems 
Blanche, and René believes; while the open win- 
dow of a chapel discloses to the spectator the real 
Blanche on her knees at prayer, praying for her 
own René, while he takes Melusina’s hand and 
swears love to her. 

_ Day breaks. A troop of peasants appear bear- 
ing a May-pole; they erect it and dance rustic 
measures around it. Blanche and René are left 
together; he reproaches her for her frailty in 
unmeasured terms, when her father enters and 
sees her kneeling with disheveled hair at René’s 
feet; the latter openly accuses her. Blanche, 





fearing her father’s anger for René, confesses her 
guilt, and declares her intention of retiring to a 
convent. Melusina, who is afraid that René will 
relent at the sight of all this grief, causes a vio- 
lent tempest and carries him off amid terrible 
peals of thunder, vivid flashes of lightning and 
the hissing of fast falling rain. 

The fourth act opens with the palace of Melu- 
sina, which is resplendent with light and precious 
stones, and golden plate. René has forgotten 
Blanche. But Stello bursts through these palace 
rocks, which close behind him; René asks who is 
this intruder; they exchange bitter words and 
draw their swords, but René’s sword drops from 
his hand (what is ordinary steel to a magician’s 
wand?) and Stello spares his life that he may 
tell him his new mistress is Melusina, that Blanche 
is pure, that his senses were juggled by the per- 
fidious Melusina when he took a phantom for his 
true-love, that at day-break Melusina assumes a 
form beyond expression horrible; as he speaks 
the sun rises, a greenish light like the color which 
mantles the loathsome, stagnant pool, or the livery 
of the frog, steals over her. René curses her, 
myriads of devils rise on all sides to join in his 
malediction. 

A picturesque valley appears with the fifth act; 
it is filled with ruined altars, crumbling, ivy- 
crowned abbeys and venerable convent walls. 
Blanche appears, followed by her servants. 
Melusina enters; she is a repentant woman, and 
secks Blanche to obtain her pardon for all the 
wrongs she had done her. Blanche refuses to 

ardon her, but hearing that the now undeceived 
René still loves her, she determines to aban- 
don her resolution of entering the convent.— 
Melusina in her despair turns her mind to the 
cloister, but here Stello appears, and claims her 
as hell’s property; Blanche retires, praying for 
Melusina as she goes into the convent where her 
father and René await her. Trumpets are heard 
in the bowels of the earth, and on every side 
spring from the firm soil demons and imps, who 
strive to drag Melusina down to their bottomless 
pit. The prayers of René, Blanche and her father 
are heard in the convent praying for Melusina. 
The damned gnash their teeth and wail in agony 
at being so foiled; Melusina cries “I believe ! I 
am a Christian!” Hell’s pensioners retire in dis- 
may, buried in a convulsion of nature which, 
amid loud peals of thunder and the quaking of 
the earth and lurid flames, swallows them up; 
while in the distance a beautiful landscape, bath- 
ed in soft light, appears; a village procession 
advances to meet Blanche and René. On the 
other side Melusina expires in the arms of an 
abbess, the heavens open, a radiant cross is seen, 
angels fiy up and down in the effulgence which 
pours from the realms of bliss, and Melusina’s 
soul ascends to heaven. 

Mr. Berlioz says: “The leading qualities of 
the score of La Magicienne are strength and 
grandeur. It contains none of those combinations 
which require from the auditor a sort of laborious 
analysis, which is always fatiguing. All is clear 
and simple.” M. Fiorentino expresses a still more 
favorable opinion: “ The author of La Juive, la 
Reine de Chypre, Charles VI., and so many other 
profound and popular operas, has written a master 
score. The last act is, everybody agrees, a chey 
@euvre ; M. Halévy has never been more happily 
inspired.” 

While the opinions of judges are so favorable 
they also hold that it is impossible to execute this 
opera in any theatre except the two or three 
grand opera houses of Europe. M. Halévy— 
like every other composer who writes for the 
grand opera—has been obliged to cut his piece 
a great deal to please the “ property man” and 
the ballet master, and the chances are, the resi- 
duum of music will not please, unless framed in 
as much carved gold as when it first appeared. 

GAMMA, 


pb OE el 
(From Punch.) 


The German Liszt Confederation. 


There seems to be in the continental papers a grand 
Germanic confederation to praise Liszt. It is toujours 
Liszt, as with the Ghost in Hamlet. It is the rule, 
apparently, with all Teutonic editors, if there happens 
to be a crack, or a small cranny, in their paper, that 
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wants filling up, to dab in, invartelip, a bit of Liszt. 
This prevalence of the same commodity, that German 
editors resort to as often as their wits are woolgather- 
ing, reminds one of an invalid’sroom. The constant 
look, and monotonous sound of the thing begins to 
weary one. i 

However, we are not indisposed to believe all the 
magnificent things that are being a ated ding- 
donged in honor of this wonderful Kapellmeister. 
On the contrary, we are most anxious to open our 
ears wide to every stunning peal of praise that his fol- 
lowers are daily ringing in commemoration of his 
victorious merits. It is one glorious privilege, at- 
tached to the happy fact of being a musician, that the 
homage addressed to him is always of the most su- 
perlative kind. There are no pigmies in the art; 
they are all giants. What a musician of the most 
gigantic proportions is Wagner! what a Titan of 
music is Liszt? The old Titans, we believe, tried to 
take Heaven by means of ladders. But these stupen- 
dous Titans of the fiddle and the piano-forte are in 
the habit of running up monster scales to Heaven, 
and bringing down with them on the tips of their 
fingers all the melody and music that is stored there 
in the keeping of the angels. At least, this is what 
their mad pupils tell you, and what we are consequently 
hound to believe. The Future, too, sings to them, 
years in advance of other mortals ; and so quick are 
they of hearing, that, like Fine-ear, who was a mem- 
ber of Fortunio’s celebrated band, they have only to 
put their ears to the ground, and they will hear 
sounds such as no one else can hear. In this way, 
they listen to operas ten, fifteen, fifty years before the 
rest of the world ; but it pains us to state that these 
favored giants, with their oreiles in a future world, 
are rather apt to get angry, because the world is weak 
enough to prefer good music of the present day to 
bad music that would be popular half-a-century hence. 
When we are fifty years older, perhaps we shall know 
better. 

We will now take up again the golden thread that 
we had dropped for a few sentences, of our great ad- 
miration for Liszt. To prove how credulous we are 
in his noble favor, and only too ready to believe every 
incredible thing that is drivelled about him, we have 
written, and with ne small amount of pleasure, the 
following startling paragraphs, all of which bear 
record to his surpassing genius. We present them 
cordially to the German editors, and they are at lib- 
erty to use every one of them :— 

*« Liszt wears out a piano every day. If it were not for his 
colossal fortune, he would not be able to do this.” 

“At the coronation of the Emperor of Russia, Alexander 
walked before Liszt; the gifted young composer was so hurt at 
this, that he got up instantly and left the church. LHe has 
never forgiven the insult, to the present day.” 

“Tt isa libel to say that Liszt’s hair is two yards long. It 
is true that it is of such a length that, on state occasions, a 
beautiful young Grifin walks with conscious pride behind 
him, and is enabled to hold it up, as a page does the train of a 
lady's dress. The fact is that, not being able to endure the 
euisson of the hair-cutter’s scissors, he does not have his hair 
cut oftener than once every fifteen years. The effect of that 
operation on his sensitive nature is such that he cries for 
weeks afterwards. However, if his hair is a yard anda half 
long, it is to the full as much as it is; but then when I saw it, 
it was only in its sixth year.” 

“To show how nice he is in his distinctions, he calls himself 
the Raphael of music, and Wagner the Michael Angelo.” 

‘‘ He will not endure the slightest affront paid to his art. 
One day the Grand Duke of Grossblunderboshen accidentally 
put his hat upon the lid of his piano. It was his cherished 
piano—the one that he would allow noone to touch but him- 
self. Instantly Liszt seized hold of the recreant chapeau, and 
with a frenzy that almost made his long hair stand bolt upright 
he flung it out of window. The next: day he had the piano (it 
was made of sandal-wood, ornamented with turquoises, and 
standing on spiral legs of malachite) chopped up for fagots for 
the poor. Notwithstanding the most abject apologies, he 
would never permit the Grand Duke to enter into his presence 
again.” 


“As a proof of the wonderful spell he exercises over all lis- 
teners, we may tion the foll  well-authenticated fact : 
One night he was playing on the balcony of the Goldene Gans 
at Prague. An immense crowd was collected below—all 
Prague, infact. With the greatest good-nature, he played for 
several hours, though the weather was intensely cold. The 
mob seemed never to tire of listening to him. What was the 
lamentable consequence? The next morning, three peasants, 
nineteen market-women, a Field-Marshal, and a dog, were 
found frozen to death on the spot! Since then, not all the 
entreaties in the world will ever induce Liszt to play for more 
than half-an-hour at a time,” 


Liszt’s influence over the fair sex is too well known to be 
doubted by any one. Ladies have disguised themselves as 
wate rs, a8 porters, even as chimney-sweeps, to gain ad- 
mission into his divine presence. Sometimes he is obliged to 
have the police pull the women away from his house, before he 
has been able to get in at the street door. On each finger, 
Liszt has a valueble ring—each ring was the gift of an em- 
press, a queen, or a crowned princess. He will not take any 
more rings now. He will give as many as you like—but he's 
too proud to receive an obligation from any one. It was from 
Berlioz, we think, that he once took a pot of beer; but the 
Grand Dowager Duchess Flybbhithiji , had to go on her 
knees to get Liszt to accept of her a pearl that was almost as 
big asaswan’seg¢! It was valued at several thousands of 

unds, but imprudently he sat upon it one day, and smashed 
ft He has an immense box of love-letters: they 











countesses, washerwomen, poetesses, little school-pupils, act- 
resses, even from beggar-girls. Appreciating the spirit that 
dictates the homage of them all, he has deigned to receive billets- 
douz from the poorest, or the highest, or the most degraded! 
Well, before Liszt sits down to compose, he dips his hands into 
this trunk full of letters, and allows them to remain there for 
at least half-an-hour, steeped up to his elbows, in the electric 
current of the tender epistles. He says it permeates his fingers 
to the very tips with the purest inspiration! He calls it his 
F in of J his Egeria of love.” 





“ Liszt has made more money, perhaps, than any one else in 
the world. To show what little value he places upon wealth, 
he has been known to throw big handfuls of gold into the pit 
of the Opera. It has been calculated that if all the princely 
sums he has received in exchange for the exercise of his sub- 
lime talents, were changed into gold Napoleons, and placed side 
by side, that they would make an auriferous pavement round 
the circumference of the globe more than sufficiently wide to 
allow a couple of Saloon Omnibusses to drive about upon it. 
Change the same enormous sums into £5 bank notes, and you 
could paste the Wall of China all over with them, and in addi- 
tion, have several park-palings to spare. It is certainly stu- 
pendous !”’ 


We have scarcely done laughing at the humor of 
the above, when we receive the following report 
about the great pianist, which possibly is quite 
much an invention of the enemy : : 


Liszt A Monx.—A year ago it was reported that the great 
pianist, Liszt, had become a monk ; but the report proved un- 
true. We find it now repeated circumstantially. The Lloyd 
of Pesth, in one of its latest issues, contains a paragraph which 
the Philadelphia Bulletin translates as follows: 

‘* The celebrated pianist, Francis Liszt, was last Sunday sol- 
emnly received into the brotherhood of the Order of St. Fran- 
cis d’Assises, at Pesth. A mass was said at noon in the church 
of the Franciscan Fathers, and then Becker’s vocal mass was 
performed by the members of a singing society and others, ad- 
mirers of Liszt. After the mass, those attending it repaired to 
the refectory, where Liszt, wearing the Portuguese Order of 
Christ, entered and took a place of honor reserved for him, 
after which a prayer was offered. A priest of the Order then 
presented Liszt the document of reception, from the Provin- 
cial Father at Presburg, and made him an address in Latin, 
in which lke spoke of the new brother’s great merits as an 
artist anda man. After several addresses by different church 
dignitaries, by Baron Auguss, Vice President of the govern- 
ment of Buda, and others, the iy was followed by a 

ner. 








Tamberlik’s Debut in Paris. 


Correspondence of the Boston Traveller. 


Paris, April 8. — We have had the appear- 
ance of M. Tamberlik before a Paris audience. 
He trembled, believe it, when he saw that many- 
headed monster, the public, filling the Italian Opera 
house, for he was afraid that his reputation might re- 
ceive a blow which would wound it for many a long 
day. Success hangs by so slight a thread! An ill- 
digestion, an importunate dun, a scolding wife, the 
cloudy sky ; who can number all the gossamer lines 
on which fame hangs? No wonder the veteran trem- 
bled, for who could vaticinate the humor of that audi- 
ence, disposed to be critical, easier to offend than to 
please, (what can please the palled, whose most ex 
quisite sensation is the consciousness of being not of- 
fended!) The theatre was crammed, for who knew 
the issue of that evening, and what a pleasure it 
would have been to be able to say, I was there! I 
saw that Tamberlik, of such boasted fame at London, 
St. Petersburg, Rio, fail, signally fail, prove worse 
than our third-rate tenors. The curtain rose, and M. 
Tamberlik appeared, trembling like an aspen leaf. 
Grisi was there too, but (oh, for the taste of a Paris 
audience!) The whole object of the curiosity of the 
evening, was to know if he could give the ut dieze (or 
re bemol ;) if he failed in this note, he would have beer 
hissed, though he had been perfect in every other par 
ticular. So the first act went off lamely enough ; M 
Tamberlik was greatly applauded. Mme. Grisi (who 
was furious in consequence of mistakes Emilia made) 
sang and acted admirably. 

Between this and the next act, the late comers 
_— into their places, afraid they were after the ut. 

las he given it? Not yet. Thank Heaven, I pay 
a hundred francs for my seat to-night, and I was 
afraid I might miss that note rarer than a black swan, 
the ut de poitrine. Ut de poitrine, Monsieur! why that 
is what Duprez gave in his palmy days, while Tam 
berlik give an ut dieze. Hush! hush! gentlemen, it 
you please, says another person, he is going to give 
an admirable re. You could have heard a pin drop 
as the curtain rose on the second act. The audience 
seemed changed to marble statues. The duo between 


with breathless curiosity, which soon became impa- 
tience, when the audience found the note so long in 
coming. Nobody breathed, afraid lest his respiration 
might make him lose the note. Here is the famous 
stretta, whispered the old opera goers. Tamberlik sang 
with poignant grief and ferocious vengeance : 

Morro ma vendicato, 

Si dopo lei morro. 
But he gave no do!! He came near being hissed 
. - but absorbed in his part, sure of himself. he ad- 
vanced to the footlights, and beginning his phrase 





with tenfold energy and fury he gave the famous ut 
dieze—no scream—no doubtful forced sound—but a 
full, round, equal, silvery, irreproachably accurate and 
of rare power. The opera house shook to its founda- 
tions, the orchestra and pit rose and cheered. The 
boxes applauded. You remember to have seen Web- 
ster in Faneuil Hall: “If those pictures could speak 
. .. Ido hear them speak!” and Boston hurrah 
itself hoarse! Such was the scene the other night 
. the Italian Opera after Tamberlik gave his ut 
ieze. 





A novel musical instrument, called a Key Harp, is 
attracting attention. Its external construction is 
nearly like that of a piano, with a similar arrange- 
ment ot keys and pedals, but its musical principle is 
entirely different. The mystery of the invention is 
understood to consist in the adjustment of tuning 
forks of various pitches (answering to the keys) over 
cavities of sonorous metal, which, if struck, would 
give ont corresponding sounds. The tuning forks are 
vibrated by strokes of the keys, and the result is a 
sweet, mellow tone, very much like that of a music- 
box or a harp. If the volume of the sound can be 
doubled (which it is claimed can be done by an addi- 
tional mechanical contrivance) the Key Harp may 
yet share household honors with the piano. 


Musical Correspondence. 


Brooxtrn, N. Y., May 11.— The first Concert 
of the “ Brooklyn Harmonic Society ” comes off to- 
morrow night at the Polytechnic Institute, and the 
Rehearsals so far augur well for the success of the 
very excellent programme, which is as follows : 

PART I 


1. Symphony in C, Beethoven. 
2. Forest Birdling, Air for Soprano, Horn Obligato, Lachner. 


Miss Marie Elina Couran. 


8. Terzetto from Titus, Mozart. 
5. Oberon’s Magic Horn, Fantasia for Piano-forte, with Or- 


chestral aceompaniment by Hummel. 

1. All energice; 2. Larghetto cantabile; 3. Tempo di 
Marcia; ri Tempesto di Mare (Tempest on the sea); 5. Alle- 
gretto con moto. 

Mr. John Suckert. 
PART II 


5. Overture—Magic Flute, Mozart. 
6. Easter Morning Cantata, Neukomm. 


Much praise is due Mr. Prox, for the energy and 
perseverance he has given to the best interest of this 
new Society and other matters connected with the 
promotion and growth of a good, healthy, and genu- 
ine musical taste among us. Miss Couran, the 
Soprano soloist of the Society, possesses an exeellent 
voice and sings with much feeling and taste. 

With close application and careful study under 
good teachers, Miss Couran will rank among our 
best Concert singers. 

The “Brooklyn Philharmonic Society” propose 
giving, in conjunction with the Horticultural Society, 
a Floral and Musical entertainment at the Atheneum, 
about the first of June. 

The particulars I cannot give you as they are not 
yet decided upon. It is designed however to be an 
unique and elegant affair, combining the highest en- 
joyment of the loveliest and purest products of 
nature, with the greatest and noblest production of 
Art. 

Madame Rumour says we are to have Opera at the 
Academy again in New York next week, with Gaz- 
ZANIGA as principal attraction. The Philadelphia 
company at Burton’s are meeting with fair success. 
LaGranGE and Ronconi are the proprietors as well 
as the principal attraction. I prefer not to speak of 
Ronconi till I have seen him in “Zl Barbiere,” on 
Wednesday, when he plays Figaro. In the mean- 














Iago (Corsi) and Otello (Tamberlik) was listened to time I would commend to the attention of your 


readers, the characteristic but admirable notice in the 
Tribune of this morning, by Mr. Fry, of Signior 
Ronconi, and the performance last night at Burton’s 
of Elisir d’Amore. It is much to be regretted that 
Mr. Fry so seldom gives us notices of this kind both 
of the artists and the operas performed. 

The Musarp Concerts are a very bad failure. 
The whole thing has fallen flat. The audiences are 
never large, and sometimes they are quite meagre. 
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The enthusiasm was never above blood-heat and often 
down at Zero. Mons. Musard is always intensely 
graceful, never in earnest, for fear it might be vulgar. 
The ladies think him “ suth a love of a man,” and 
Mons. thinks the “ American poobleek don’t know 
good mooseek.” 

Mr. Ullmann is losing money every night. This 
is really too bad, for the Concerts are certainly well 
worth attending. Mr.. Ullman must come out 
with another “card to the public.” Give us a little 
more “grape” and “ canister,” Mr. Ullman ; there’s 
nothing like it. 

We are to have this week, “ Two Sacred Oratorios 
(under the immediate patronage of the most distin- 
guished clergymen of New York and Brooklyn).” 

What a sad and deplorable state of things, when 
our “most distinguished clergymen” allow them- 
selves to be used in countenancing the production of 
such heathenish works as those by Handel, Haydn 
and Mendelssohn ! BE.L.In1. 





PuiLrapEetpHa, May 5.— Roncont is unquestion- 
ably the most versatile actor on the lyric stage. His 
Dr. Duleamara, in L’Elisire d’ Amore, was a perfect 
masterpiece of comic delineation,—the most laughter- 
provoking, quaint, and life-like picture of the charla- 
tan imaginable. The elegant audience, which gen- 
erally regards an open display of risibility to be a 
sure index of an unsophisticated mind, was forced, 
nolens volens, into constant paroxysms of mirth by the 
vagaries of this Burton of the lyric boards. We 
have never known even an approximation to him. 

The Opera season closed with La Grance’s ben- 
efit, last Saturday evening. It came to a most un- 
pleasant termination. Pecuniary difficulties, intrigues, 
plots and counterplots, quarrels, and many other con- 
comitant features of this peculiar and sensitive insti- 
tution hurried it to a finale somewhat premature. 
The chef d’ Orchestre and a subaltern of his had ren- 
dered themselves obnoxious to a large body of ‘the 
regular habitués of the Opera house ; to such an ex- 
tent, in fact, that the promenaders of the lobby hissed 
and hooted the twain from the precincts, on Saturday 
night. All this created a vast deal of excitement, 
during which disclosures of the most extraordinary 
character, with regard to the management of the in- 
ternal economy of the Academy, sped through the 
saloon and streets of the city, upon the wings of 
rumor. How well authenticated these were I know 
not ; but, if true, they would furnish sufficient in- 
trigue for a “ yallow-kivered” novel. GazzANIGA was 
to have been rejoiced by a monster complimentary 
benefit on Monday night last, but the cruel Fates, or 
rather the complicated troubles at Broad and Locust, 
have cheated her out of the high honor, the wreaths, 
and the profits. 

Satter announces his first Concert for next Tues- 
day evening, at the Musical Fund Hall. He comes 
to Philadelphia at a most inauspicious moment, when 
a long Opera season has drawn heavily upon the ex- 
chequer of individual connoisseurs, and when the 
fond mamma and her aspiring daughter, deeming the 
winter season over, commence to direct their whole 
thoughts upon the coming watering-place dissipa- 
tions. His audiences may prove sufficiently select, 
appreciative, and enthusiastic, but they can scarcely 
be remunerative. Still, Mme. Jonannsen, his canta- 
trice, may draw the Germans forth. 

The Harmonia Sacred Music Society announces 
its final Concert of the season for to-morrow night 
(9th inst.) A most excellent programme, (compris- 
ing choruses from the “Elijah” and the “ Crea- 
tion,” together with many fine sacred and secular 
Solos) has been prepared. This popular society has 
contributed greatly to the dissemination of a taste for 
classical music here. “ High Art” seems to be its 

watchword ; and although, in a desire to please all of 
its subscribers, light ballads and other works, not 
strictly up to an elevated standard, are allowed to 





appear upon its programmes, still infinite credit is 
due to its persevering efforts to render the works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and other kindred spirits, 
appreciated by the masses at large. 

The soprano of to-morrow night is to be Mrs. 
Emity Reep (a Bostonian, I believe) who has been 
here for some time, and who recently acquitted her- 
self nobly in a performance of the “ Creation” by 
our Handel and Haydn Society. Manrico. 





Miran, Apri 18. — I have recently been poking 
about — excuse the inelegance of the term, but it is so 
eminently expressive of my style of travelling —I 
have been poking about a part of Italy not often 
visited by travelers—the Adriatic coast. I have 
made a discovery, to wit, that this Oriental side of 
Italy is the most musical part of this land of song. 

‘In the course of my pokings, I visited a number of 
curious old towns, among them Rimini, where they 
have a theatre that surpasses anything in even Paris 
itself. It was only erected last year, is replete with 
all the modern improvements, and, as a piece of ar- 
chitecture, is a handsome embellishment to the inter- 
esting old town. The architect is immortalized by 
having his name placed in large letters over the por- 
tal, accompanied with a complimentary Latin inscrip- 
tion. When the theatre was finished, Verdi was en- 
gaged to write an opera for the opening night, and in 
response to the call, the enchanter waved his wand, 
and forth came that poor, mis-shapen thing, Aroldo. 
In a previous letter I mentioned that this opera was 
first produced in Parma; but it appears I was 
wrong, and as the error is one of such colossal impor- 
tance, I hasten to make a retraction. Verdi wrote 
Aroldo “to order,” for the splendid new theatre of 
Rimini, which, though a viliage of but about 12,000 
inhabitants, possesses a finer opera house than Boston, 
with all its musical taste, can boast of. 

Having written his opera and personally presided 
at its production at Rimini, the good people of the 
place, and the city authorities and everybody else put 
their heads together, and besides paying the lucky 
Verdi handsomely for Aroldo, they decided to com- 
pliment him with a special testimonial of their 
regard. So a number of handsome lithograph por- 
traits of the Maestro were struck off with a suitable 
inscription beneath, stating the circumstances of the 
case, and copies of this portrait may be found in 
almost every shop window on the Adriatic coast, from 
Ravenna to Ancona. This is a frequent compliment 
in Italy. When a Prima Donna has a benefit, her 
admirers have a portrait printed of the lady, with 
some such inscription as this: “ To the egregious and 
talented Signora So and So, on the occasion of her 
benefit at such a place. An humble testimonial of 
regard from admiring friends.” ‘Then follows the 
date. 

At Pesaro, which you know perfectly well is on 
the Adriatic coast, about 25 miles from Rimini, was 
born Rosstnt, and I therefore looked about this lively 
and good-sized town with special interest. It is not 
a very agreeable place. It has no railroads and no 
steamboats, and it is no wonder that Rossini deserts 
it for the more genial Paris. In fact he decidedly 
snubs his birthplace, and has not visited it for some 
time. I must say that he enjoys at Pesaro the unen- 
viable reputation of being rich and stingy. A num- 
ber of his relatives still live there, engaged in various 
pursuits. In his youth he was wild and wanted to go 
to sea. However he became a composer and thus 
immortal, for which interesting and novel information 
I am indebted to the landlord of the inn I stopped at. 

Yet after all, Rossini is the greatest man Pesaro 
ever brought forth, and the Pesarese are perfectly 
well aware of it. A few years ago they placed his 
statue in the public square, where you may now be- 
hold him grasping the inevitable roll of music and 
looking upwards as if struck with a sudden idea. 
There are few, if any musicians, who have been so 





fortunate as Rossini. All over the civilized world he 
is spoken of with the most enthusiastic admiration. 
At Paris his society is courted by the most intelligent 
and aristocratic classes, and it would be the same in 
whatever country he lived. He gets the credit of 
saying @ great many more clever things than he really 
does say, and newspaper folks are continually making 
him the hero of apocryphal anecdotes. Yet, at the 
same time, in the midst of all his popularity, it may 
be fairly asked whether he has not already seen its 
decline —whether his music is not already more talked 
about than listened to. 

The fact is my hawk eye has been scanning with 
acute attention the operatic campaign in Italy for the 
past six months, and only twoof Rossini’s numerous 
operas have been in that time produced in all this 
country —that is, if I may depend upon the faithful- 
ness of said hawk eye. His Otello was produced in 
some little town, the name of which I now forget, 
while his Barbiere was the chief attraction of the 
musical season at Rome. The latter opera seems to 
be immortal, but it is the only one of Rossini’s nu- 
merous works that is now really popular here. Wil- 
liam Tell has been hitherto a great favorite in Milan, 
but this last season it only drew thin, unpaying houses 
to La Scala. The Gazza Ladra, both the French 
and Italian musical press unite in condemning as ut- 
terly old fogeyish and as an opera which, having 
lived an honorable and respectable existence, should 
now be allowed to quietly depart this life. I think 
there can be no doubt that the genuine popularity of 
Rossini’s music is on the wane in Italy at least — 
though if such glorious works as Tell and Semiramide 
do not enjoy a hundred years of healthy life, what 
operatic music can ? 

At the same time Bellini seems to be as popular as 
ever. Not only are the three favorites, Norma, Puri- 
tani, and Sonnambula, still frequently produced, but 
his other operas, not so well known in America — 
Pirata, Montecchi e Capuletti, and La Straniera — are 
also occasionally produced. Last night I heard at 
the theatre Santa Radegonda, in this city, his Beatrice 
di Tenda, a lovely little opera, worthy of the compo- 
ser of Sornambula. 

There is at present a rising composer in Italy, who 
promises to become a star of the first magnitude. It 
is Ferrart, whose opera, L’ultimi giorni di Suli, has 
had a success, which is however quite eclipsed by the 
great enthusiasm created by his new work, Pipele. 
This Pipelé is a comic opera, full of life and spirit, 
and abounding in striking melodies. There is a bur- 
lesque oath scene, which seems to be a musical parody 
upon the grand oath-scene in William Tell. There 
is a drunken scene which nightly draws an encore, 
though perhaps more on account of the acting than 
the music. There is a grand trio for male voices, 
with any amount of brilliant airs for the prima donna, 
concluding with a spirited bravura finale a la Mazurka. 
This opera is now meeting with great success all over 
Italy, and it is very probable it will cross the water 
and be heard ere long in America. 

La Scala is closed at present, and I was disap- 

ointed in not being able to get a glimpse at the 
interior of this famous theatre. The owners of La 
Scala also have a smaller theatre here, La Cannobia, 
which serves as a substitute for the larger, the latter 
being open only in winter. At the Cannobia the 
operas for the spring season are Rossini’s Barbiere, 
and Bellini’s Sonnambula, There will be this spring 


three opera houses open in Milan. 
TRrovator. 





Fiorence, Aprit 15.— Compared with the fre- 
quent opportunities of listening to good music which 
you enjoy in Boston, we temporary Florentines are 
but poorly situated. Nevertheless, now and then a 
matinée, or a soiree, private or public, enables us to 
realize that there is other than Verdi’s music in the 
world, and that Beethoven and his compeers are not 
unsubstantial realities, formed of the “ stuff which 
dreams are made of.” Of this class were two even- 
ing concerts given by “ Il maestro MaGriont, (a well- 
known composer, and piano-forte teacher here), at the 
first of which we had the C minor Trio of Beethoven, 
very well played by Manerr1, Casort1 and Ssotctr. 
Manetti, with a slightly too Italian tendency to the 
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seeking of expression by such illegitimate means as 
“ad libitum ” rallentandos and accelerandos afford, has 
a feeling for classical music, a good pianist. Cas- 
orti is a pupil of De Beriot, and resident at Turin; 
while Sbolei is the best violoncellist in Florence ; a 
first rate player for expression and execution, and 
conversant with the works of the great masters. We 
had some very good singing at this and the second 
soiree, and at both pleasing compositions for Piano, 
Harmonium and strings of Maglioni’s, entitled “Ser- 
enade,” “Hymn to Flora,” &¢., &c., somewhat too full 
of Italian cadences and climaxes to suit a German- 
ized ear. Maglioni’s best work is a Cantata, called 
“ Manfred,” which judging from inspection of the 
printed Piano and Voice score, is of no ordinary 
merit. At his second soiree he produced with Chorus, 
Meyerbeer’s new Pater Noster, which being very well 
sung, and a striking composition, produced great 
effect, and wasencored. Atthe houseof GioraccHInI, 
(the Violin Professor at the Accademia delle Belle 
Arti) we have had  matinées of even a_ higher 
quality. At the second one, which took place a week 
ago, the Signora Sacerpote played Mendelssohn’s 
D minor Trio with Gioracchini and Sbolci, admira- 
bly well—and afterwards Weber’s G minor Trio for 
Piano, Flute, and ’Cello. We had also the first move- 
ment of a Concerto by De Beriot, for two Violins, in 
which the parts were tripled, by Gioracchini and five 
of his scholars—their unity of style, bowing and exe- 
cution showed what a very excellent master Giorac- 
chini must be to have such pupils in the difficult art 
of Violin playing. At the first matinée the 3d Trio 
of Mayseder was very well played, and the Abbate 
Fepericut, an excellent Baritone singer, sang among 
other things, Schubert’s “ Adieu,” (which is not 
Schubert’s, I am aware) with great effect. 

The crowning glory of our musical performances 
took place last week under the direction of Maestro 
Snotct, the father of the Violoncellist, at the Acca- 
demia delle Belle Arti. It consisted of Marcello’s 
magnificent version of the 50th Psalm, a Miserere for 
Alto, Tenor, Bass, and Chorus, one of the noblest 
compositions it has ever been my lot to listen to. 
Once before I had the pleasure of hearing one of Mar- 
cello’s Psalms, at the Paris Conservatoire: J cieli 
immensi narrano la Gloria d’Iddio. I have also fre- 
quently examined the printed collection of his works, 
and now that the opportunity has been again offered 
to me of listening to one of these truly Handelian 
compositions, my previous impressions have been 
strengthened, and I can only wonder that Choral So- 
cicties do not more frequently address themselves to 
this unexplored mine of beauty and grandeur. Ex- 
cepting in the works of Handel, I know nothing in 
music, judging from a single hearing, that en at all 
compare with the Chorus upon the words of t.c 18th 
verse: L’immensa tua pieta deh fachesplende, Signor, so- 
pra Sionne, onde le mure vieggiam di Gerusalemma innal- 
zarisi. Remember, too, that there were no Violins 
or wind instruments in the Orchestra, which was 
formed of 12 Altos, 4 Cellos, and 4 Double Basses, 
and in the Chorus about 30 Contralti—9 youths of 
both sexes, about 20 Tenors and 30 Basses ; and yet 
our modern masters with all the resources of orches- 
tration, and vast bodies of voices and instruments at 
their command, cannot, and do not approach the maj- 
esty and dignity and seeming body of true sonority 
which Marcello attained with such comparatively 
feeble means. It occurred to me a few evenings since, 
as I sat with my fingers in my ears, behind a Brass 
Band who were thundering forth Verdi at the Pergola, 
that Torture by Sound had been forgotten by the 
Inquisition, and neglected by Dante in his enumera- 
tion of the sufferings of the wicked in the Inferno. 

How intense such sufferings may be, I had full op- 
portunity of imagining during the quarter of an hour 
which preceded the entrance of a celebrated Impro- 
visatrice upon the stage—a certain Signora Mitta, 
who astonished and delighted a very large audience 





for two hours and a half by her wonderful facility in 
improvising upon given subjects. No matter whether 
the audience furnished her with rhymes for a sonnet, 
or left her free to find her lines as she saw fit, she 


poured forth with equal readiness verse after verse, 
seeming like one possessed by a spirit, pacing the 
stage, rapt in thought; with fixed eyes, and hur- 
ried pantomime ; now grasping, now losing the thread, 
and then when the moment came uttering her stanzas 
with great eloquence and without the slightest hesita- 
tion. But I have wandered far from Marcello and 
the Soirée given by the so called “ Society for the 
Study of Classical Music,” which that evening num- 
bered its 241st performance. No tickets are sold, 
and so secretly do they carry on their praise-worthy 
exertions in the Pras, oon of good music, that of 
many persons whom I knew in Florence, old resi- 
dents here, and eager to hear good music, not one 
had ever heard of the existence of such a society or 
the fact that such Concerts ever took place. The Con- 
cert concluded with the 2d Trio of Mayseder beauti- 
fully played by Sbolci, his sister, and a violinist 
aaa te the O Salutaris of Rossini, for 
four voices, which was extremely well sung, without 
accompaniment. The Florentines evidently have a 
passion for Mayseder, who serves as a sort of middle 
ground and resting place, between Italian and Ger- 
man music, sufficiently “ cantabile” to make them 
feel at home. 

Some weeks ago, a Mass by a Florentine Maestro 
named MABELLINI was ormed by the Philhar- 
monic Society. This I did not hear, having supposed 
it to be an evening ahead of what it turned out to be, 
a morning performance. I was assured, however, 
by a competent judge that I did notlose a great deal. 
The Philharmonic is an almost dead; and rapidly ex- 
piring body. Concerts are rarely given, | the 
standard of selection for programme of performances 
becomes every year poorer. An effort was lately made 
by the brother of Maestro B1aat, leader of the Per- 
gola Orchestra, to obtain subscribers for a series of 
Classical Chamber Concerts, at which the best Flor- 
entine Artists should perform, and the whole be con- 
ducted on the most economical principles, in regard 
to cheapness of admission, but so little interest was 
excited in the undertaking, that it speedily fell 
through. The materials for a good Orchestra are 
abundant in Florence, and interest in, and knowledge 
of, the best music is shown in the conversation of 
many artists with whom I have conversed here. But 
the public is uneducated, and cares not to be musi- 
cally instructed, so that it is probable the musicians 
will be left as now, to earn their livelihood by giving 
lessons, and wearing out their real appreciation of 
good music by nightly performances of Verdi’s 
operas at the theatres. That Verdi’s reign is nearly 
over, may be predicated from the total failure of his 
last three or four operas in the principal cities of 
Italy. During the spring season we are promised 
“William Tell” at the Pergola, and a_ better 
“troupe.” Certainly it could hardly be worse than 
that which sang during the Carnival. 

I should not forget to mention the performances of 
the sisters, Ferni—violinists of great talent, who 
gave some ten or twelve concerts at the Opera House. 
Both excellent artists; the younger plays with re- 
markable power and purity of tone; her executive 
skill is of the highest kind. Like the Milanollo’s, 
these talented sisters will doubtless gain a world-wide 
reputation. Among the distinguished musicians of 
Florence is a certain Maestro GierGztt1, admirable 
violinist, and composer of some very beautiful quar- 
tets I am assured. He is a paralytic, and having 
lost the use of his limbs never leaves his chamber, so 
that I know him only by his reputation. There is 
also a German, Maestro Krauss, who gives soireés 
at which his pupils perform; he being a well known 
piano-forte teacher. 

One of the best players of Chopin I have ever 
heard is a celebrated amateur pianist, a lady long 
resident in Paris, where her husband held a high 
diplomatic position. She has great powers of exe- 
eution and exquisite delicacy of touch. Some years 
since, she played Mendelssohn’s Piano-forte Concerto 
at a concert given for the benefit of the poor, and, I 
am told, with great effect. 

In the last number of the “ Armonia,” a very good 
musical journal published twice a month in Florence 
I see it announced that Sig. Sbolci’s Society for the 
study of classical music, is rehearsing the celebrated 
mass, “ Aeterna Christi,” and the O Salutaris of Pal- 
estrina, “These two scores,” says the Armonia, 
“have been given to the Society by his Excellency 
the Duca S. Clemenet, one of the few noblemen in 
Florence who patronize and promote music.” 

The Society has been in existence now about six 
years. Its members pay two pauls a month; meet 
for practice once a week, and propose to give at least 
four public performances a year. P. 
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Music 1n THIs Numper.— Conclusion of the 
beautiful Duet for Soprani, with Chorus: “I wait- 
ed for the Lord,” from Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of 
Praise.” 


Complimentary Concert to August Fries. 

Illness balked our strong desire and purpose to be 
present at the Concert given by the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, Tuesday evening, by way of a Fare- 
well to their esteemed leader, who for nine years has 
so ably borne the first violin in the long list of classi- 
cal Quartets and Quintets, of which we owe our 
knowledge to the Club, and who therefore will ever 
be associated with many of our purest and most edi- 
fying pleasures. The evening was most stormy, but 
the Chickering saloon was full of music-lovers, eager 
to express their gratitude to Mr. Fries, as well as to 
secure the last feast for this season of choice cham- 
ber music. We did not need to be told that it proved 
an occasion of great interest. All speak highly of 
the performance, which gave fine opportunity to 
listen once more to Fr1eEs’s violin in favorite strains 
in which it used to be peculiarly impressive ; and the 
programme was capital, as follows: 


1. Quintet in C, op. 29, Beethoven. 
Allegro Moderato—Adagio. 


2. Aria from Le nozze di Figaro—‘‘ Porgi amor,” Mozart. 
Mrs. J. H. Long. 


3. toga Sonata, for Piano and Violin, in A, op. 47, 
oven. 
Messrs. Parker and A. Fries. 








4. Meditation on Bach’s Prelude in C, with Violin obligato, 
(by request,) Gounod. 
August Fries. 
5. Recitative and Aria from ‘‘Omano,” L. H. Southard. 
Mrs. J. H. Long. 


6. Ottetto for four Violins, two Altos and two Violoncellos, 
in E flat, op. 20, Mendelssohn. 


We would fain have heard once more that Octet 
of Mendelssohn, which we: believe was never played 
but once before in Boston. We still remember the 
vigorous, strongly-wrought Allegro, with its bold 
theme springing through wide intervals and peremp- 
tory octaves ; and especially the fairy flutter of the 
Scherzo, one of the happiest yields of that vein of 
his young peculiar fancy. 

And so August Fries goes from us,— not over- 
strong in bodily health, after so many years of con- 
cert-giving and no little drudging to maintain a 
position wherefrom to labor as an artist in the cause 
of high and noble music,— to a new home in Nor- 
way, where the musician’s services are not forgotten 
in the rendering, and where there is some forethought 
for the artist’s comfort in the future. When will that 
reasonable state of things exist here? We wish him 
plenty of occupation — not too much — and such as 
suits his taste, with due appreciation and reward, with 
length of days and happiness. The Club, meanwhile, 
has lived too long and too well to die, and doubtless 
will find one to fill the old leader’s place acceptably, 
and give for years to come these Chamber Concerts 
which they have taught us to feel to be a necessity, 
as well as a luxury. We have not forgotten our de- 
sign of giving a list of the fine Quartets, Quintets, 
Trios, &c., which this Club has first and last brought 
to our ears,— perhaps the worthy Secretary of the 
Club will help us. 





Tue Boarv or Music Trape.—We have been 
desired to call the attention of publishers, and others 
interested, to the annual meeting of the Board, which 
will take place at Cincinnati on the second of June. 
It promises to be an unusually interesting gathering 
of the craft. For some time have the Cincinnati, 
Louisville and St. Louis members been engaged in 
active preparations to return the hospitalities extend- 
ed to them by their Eastern brethren, who are antici- 
pating a rare pleasure in this first meeting of the Board 
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west of the Alleghanies. The Louisville members have 
offered their services as escort on a general excursion 
to the Mammoth Cave. Who would not be a music 
publisher ! Should they take composers with them (as 
is not unlikely), what a harvest of unsunned inspira- 
tions we shall have! What Mammoth Cave songs 
and fantasias, what Torch-light Tone-pictures, “ Star 
Chamber ” waltzes and Stalactite polkas, what Blind 
Fish Reveries and Meditations ! 

This association was formed a few years since for 
mutual protection and better unity of operation 
among those engaged in this country in the now 
formidably large business of music publishing. It 
establishes a unitary scale of prices, generally lower 
than the public were before accustomed to; and it 
prevents unwise and unnecessary reprinting upon 
one another, so that a publisher is no longer discour- 
aged from reprinting any sterling work by the fear 
of rival editions. So we (the musical public) get 
access to many good things, which otherwise the 
fears begot of competition would have kept from us, 
deterring all from publishing. 

In these ways the association has proved extremely 
beneficial, and has done away with much of the 
asperity that commonly exists between rivals in 
trade. Mr. Horace Waters, the last who took stand 
in opposition to the Board, has abandoned his “ re- 
duced prices,” and applied for admission as a mem- 
ber. 

An “Association of Music Teachers” (of the 
Western and South Western States),—a sort of 
league for fancied mutual protection against music- 
publishers — is to meet in the same city at about the 
same time, and it is confidently hoped the difficulties 
between the two bodies will be amicably settled. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

This evening the old Bricape Banp of Boston give 

a concert in the Music Hall, in which they will ap- 
pear both as a Reed Band of twenty-five instruments, 
and a Brass Band of eighteen. Their selections will 
be of the right kind, proper band music, marches 
and quicksteps, with some operatic arrangements ; 
and the well known skill of this oldest band in the 
Union (with what ravished sense we used to follow 
them when we were a boy—before this vulgar and 
degenerate age of brass !) gives earnest of a fine con- 
cert of its kind. We rejoice to see other Bands fol- 
lowing the example of the Germania in this good di- 
rection of a return to clarinets and oboes, and bas- 
soons and French-horns : but pray take care to have 
enough of them, for this noisy, bullying and unregen- 
erate Sax family requires a deal of softening and sub- 
duing, if not snubbing into utter silence sometimes. 
Mrs. Harwoop has been singing with 

éclat in a couple of Concerts given at Portland by 
Mr. Korzscumar. Mrs. J. H. Lone offers 
her services as a teacher of singing. She has the 
art herself, in an eminent degree, and judging from 
the zeal and the intelligence she always shows, the 
art also we doubt not of imparting art. . . . . 
Many of our readers are familiar with the beautiful 
editions of THALBERG’s Fantasias, Etudes, Barcar- 
oles, &c., published by our worthy neighbors, Messrs. 
Russell & Fuller (late Russell & Richardson); here 
is a pleasant note they have received from the com- 


poser : 
New York, Aprit 28, 1858. 

GENTLEMEN —I accept with pleasure the copy of your beau- 
tifully bound edition of my Piano arrangements. I find 
them to be very correctly scored, and equal, if not superior, 
in all respects, to any yet published, either in the United 
States or Europe. 

Yours, Very Respectfully, 

Messrs. Russell & Richardson, Boston. 


A fragment of the wreck of the late Philadelphia 
troupe, headed by Roncont and LaGRAnGeE, are 
giving three performances this week at Burton’s in 


New York, assisted by Trperini, Corettr, &e. 
The first piece was L’Elisir d’ Amore; the second J 
Barbiere. The Courier and Enquirer says : “ Ronco- 
ni’s Dr. Dulcamara was as real and consistent a cre- 
ation as ever came from the pencil of a painter or 
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the pen of a dramatic poet.” Ronconi sails for Eu- 
rope -on the 19th ; —and we shall not see “ the first 
of lyric actors!” . . At the New York Acade- 
my they have had.a Musard “ Mendelssohn night,” 
and performances of the “Messiah”’ and “Elijah,” (for 
the benefit of the clergy, &c., during Anniversary 
week), by the Harmonia Society, with D’ANeRI, 
Formes, &c. In Philadelphia, Mme. Gaz- 
ZANIGA, justly a great favorite, had a complimentary 
benefit concert at the Academy on Wednesday eve- 
ning ; Mr. Satrer gave his first concert on Tuesday 
at the Musical Fund Hall; and the Handel and 
Haydn Society, on the same night, at their last con- 
cert, gave Mendelssohn’s “‘ Hymn of Praise,” cho- 
ruses from the “ Messiah,” glees, solos, and the over- 
tures to Ruy Blas and Felsenmiihle. (Our Philadel- 
phia letter, with interesting account of the Harmonia 
Society, unfortunately, is just too late for this week 
— but it will keep.) 

CarL GAERTNER gives a Concert in the Music 
Hall, next Saturday evening, previous to his depar- 
ture for Europe. He will be aided by a full orches- 
tra, conducted by ZerRAuHN, and by Mrs. Lone and 
Mr. Apams, vocalists. Mr. G. himself will play 
two violin Concertos with orchestra, viz.: Beet- 
hoven’s in D, and Hummel’sin A. . . . Mr. G. 
W. Stratton, who has done so much to create a 
taste for the higher kind of music in Manchester, N. 
H., and whose talents as a composer, conductor of 
orchestras, teacher of piano, &c., are highly esteem- 
ed, has made arrangements to give lessons two days 
in the week in Boston (see card in another column). 
Mr. S. is an earnest and industrious musician, and 
his services are worth seeking. 


Handel’s “ Messiah ”’ was performed on April 12th 
and May 4th at St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y. 
for the benefit of the Magdalen Asylum. 
ALFRED JAELL, in his capacity of Court pianist, at 
Hanover, played last month in the last two Sympho- 
ny concerts given by the Ducal Chapel at Brunswick. 
In the first, he played Weber’s Concertstiick, and a 
couple of salon pieces of his own; in the second a 
Concerto by Mendelssohn, two of his own transcrip- 
tions, and a Waltz by Chopin. He caused great en- 
thusiasm and was presented by the Chapel with a 
laurel crown. 

In Chicago two sets of orchestral Concerts have 
been going on, and both well patronized. One is 
Mrs. Mozart’s, with the great Western Band (!) as 
orchestra, on Saturday afternoons; the other Wed- 
nesday afternoons, by Jutius UnGeEr’s Orchestra, 
with Mrs. Bostwick as vocalist. This “fast” young 
Western city, too, has caught the contagion (merely 
cutaneous) of “ Old Folks’ Concerts,” in which some 
of the “ first citizens” sing ‘“‘ Coronation,” ‘ Lenox,” 
&c., in “scoop-shovel bonnets, wigs and knee buck- 
les,’’ for the benefit of certain industrial schools. The 
Chicago “ Musical Union ” are to perform the “ Crea- 
tion” about the middle of this month, aided by 
Mesdames Bostwick and Mozart, and an orchestra. 
The Opera Alessandro Stradella was lately given in 
the same city, to a full house, under the direction of 
Julius Unger; the Church Record can only say of it 
that “some parts were no worse than others.” . . 
The “ Messiah” is said to have been creditably per- 
formed by a local society in Davenport, Iowa, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mozart singing the principal solos. 

BETTINA von ArnrM, who has been ill all winter, 
is recovering her strength. Her youngest daughter, 
Gisela, has just published several tragedies, one of 
which, “ Michael Angelo,” is said to be very fine. 
She is said to combine the talents of both parents. 

Mozart’s early opera, “ Belmont and Costan- 
za” (Entfithrung aus dem Serail) has been produced, 
as a novelty, at the Royal Opera in Berlin. Our in- 
formant, who was present, writes that this opera is so 
different from its author’s late works, that one learns 
by it to know Mozart from a wholly new side. The 
whole flows on with wondrous grace and witchery, 
brilliant as a many-colored butterfly. A young Eng- 
lishwoman sings finely in it.” The same. writer 
speaks of Liszt as sitting quietly in Weimar, but says 
not a word of his having joined the Franciscan order, 
as the newspapers report. 





JEAN BasTisTE CraMER, the oldest of contempo- 
rary pianists and composers for the piano, died at 
London, April 9th, at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight. He was a German, but came to England at a 
very early age, and accomplished the greater part of 
his artistic career in London, where his lessons were 
more in request than those of any other professor. 
Joseph Haydn was among his early friends. No 
composer has written more copiously for the piano- 
forte than Cramer. 

Mux. Coxson, the popular prima donna of the 
French opera at New Orleans, has been engaged for 
a year by Mr. Strakosch, and will anne next season 
in Italian opera, together with the basso, Junca. 
. . .» Mr. Srrakoscn, accompanied by Malle. 
Frezzouin1, Mme. Strakoscn, and one or two 
other singers, has been giving operatic representations 
at St. Louis, with a piano for orchestra and no chorus. 
They are now in Chicago. 


Fine Arts. 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Atheneum Exhibition. 
III. OIL PICTURES. (CONTINUED). 

The “ Long Engagement,” No. 178, is a queer 
compound of good feeling and bad judgment. The 
ugliness of the picture is, I doubt not, a part of the 
artist’s conception. 

Believing that the expression of the drying up of 
hope and the “sickening of the heart” consequent 
upon a too long engagement, would be enforced in 
the lines of the face by the addition of analogous 
qualities of color, he has perfectly embodied his be- 
lief. The general result is, that its only real merit, 
subtlety of expression, passes for naught. 

“ Nuggets,” 179, by Mrs. Anderson, is a very happy 
rendering of a child at play out of doors, without the 
usual accompaniments of artificial arrangement and 
insipidity of expression. But for a breaking off 
in the background and a want of aerial gradation, 
the unity of this picture would be quite complete. 
As it is, in clearness of drawing, delicacy of expres- 
sion, truth of color and play of sunlight, it is notice- 
able amongst its fellows and is areal “ nugget.” 

“‘ Sketches of Character,” Nos. 188 and: 189, are 
two heads in grey tints, by James Hayllar, evincing 
a remarkable feeling for lines of character, and a gen- 
eral power of form, which are less effectively displayed 
in the more elaborate works numbered 122 and 187. 
The suggestiveness of the sketches fills a higher place 
than the realization of the larger pictures. 

“An English Village Church,” No. 112, by A. 
McCallum, occupies a medium position between the 
savorless generalization of the Old and the intense 
realization of the New School. Of solidity, truth 
and refinement of color there is a little lack, and yet 
it combines in more than the usual degree merit in 
all these. Its marked excellence consists in a genial 
representation of the external aspect of Nature by 
simple and unaffected imitation. Its companion, No. 
115, is much less meritorious. 

The clownish dissimulation cf “ Bottom enacting 
Pyramus, No. 197, is a very suggestive reflex of the 
strange humor which Shakspeare has made to consti- 
tute a generic part of the beautiful Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. The dyspeptic looking Hamlet, No. 
198, does not reach the rank of a respectable walking 
gentleman, and is manifestly weak enough to meet 
Goethe’s idea, that, “‘Shakspeare’s intention was to 
exhibit the effects of a great action, imposed as a 
duty upon a mind too feeble for its accomplishment. 
As here presented, Osric is almost the better man, 
albeit he is a fop in the very essence. This character 
Mr. Marks has rightly understood and admirably 
rendered, although with an exaggeration of the facial 
expression which weakens the conception, and carries 
it close upon the borders of caricature. In exuber- 
ant richness, solid force, and unobtrusive rendering 
of color, these pictures evidence rare powers of per- 
ception and genuine realization. 

The collection contains but three portraits in color, 
neither of which is a complete example of what a 
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good portrait should be. No. 166, by John Robert- 
son, is broadly treated, freely and forcibly drawn, 
well modelled and unaffected in expression. It has 
a negative merit in the general tone of color, but is 
afflicted by the prevailing hardness, and lacks beauty 
and truth of texture in the flesh. 

The portrait of Hiram Powers, No. 135, by H. 
W. Phillips, like the preceding, is admirably, though 
more delicately drawn, and with its direct, genial 
earnestness of expression, refinement and agreeable- 
ness of tone, and approximate excellence in the flesh 
quality, forms one of the good features of the exhi- 
bition. In No. 120, Mr. Phillips presents us with a 
masked portrait of “Charles Kean as Louis XI.,” 
which, as is usual in such essays, combines a diluted 
expression of each, but embodies the integrity of 
neither character: at least, such, in view of its merely 
theatrical intenseness and utter want of true dramatic 
force, is the testimony of the picture. 

In No. 94, James Sant exhibits’a duplicate head of 
his favorite type, made familiar to us through the 
engravings of the infant “Samuel,” “Early Dawn,” 
&ec,, Replete with sweet aspirations and feminine 
<lelicacy, the face is a pleasant one to see and is 
drawn with marked knowledge and refinement of 
touch. A feeling for harmonious combinations in 
subdued tones of color, lends a charm to the picture, 
which the already too familiar and ubiquitous hard- 
ness constantly denies. 

“ Bywell Tower,” No. 125, by James Peel, displays 
considerable knowledge of effect and power of exe- 
cution, surrendered to the service of false generaliza 
tion and muddy impurity. 

That men having hearts to love or eyes to see 
nature, can thus wilfully distort their vision and de- 
base their love, involves a problem that it would be 
difficult to solve. The expression of light, and near 
approach to tenderness of color in some parts of the 
sky, only serve to render more conspicuous the de- 
liberate falseness with which the body of the picture 
is painted. 

“The Hypxthral Temple,” No. 129, by Frank 
Dillon, is painted with breadth and force, and marked 
solidity in the architecture. From a clear, permeable 
sky, the light spreads itself over the distance, slants 
through the open areas of the temple, and glistens 
along the fallen blocks of stone in the foreground, 
with a glowing flash that but few other pictures here 
equal. There is a tendency to generalization in the 
shadow running down the slope near the Temple, and 
a noticeable petrifaction in the trees and figures. But 
better stony flesh in these accessories, than fleshy 
stone in the shoulder of a mountain. Again, let us 
thank Mr. Dillon for solidity and light. 

“Black Agnes,” No. 150, is a specimen of the 
mock-heroic class, in which a want of real motive 
endeavors to conceal itself in the attitudinized expres- 
sion of an assumed one. 

In No. 172, Charles Lucy presents some admirably 
painted draperies, with historical accessories in the 
form of the “ Royal Captives of Carisbrooke.” In 
No. 155, he offers us an illustration of Tennyson’s 
“Dora,” telling the story sincerely, and with consid- 
erable power. The chief merit of the picture, how- 
ever, lies in its solidity and clear strength of color. 

The dull monotony of the color throughout the 
lower part of “The Wood Yard,” No. 104, unre- 
lieved by a single touch of reflected light from the 
glowing sky, nearly neutralizes the great breadth 
with which it is painted, as also the effect it was in- 
tended to represent. In the “Monarch Oak,” No. 

1504, Mr. Anthony displays the same breadth of 
treatment with greater variety and strength of color, 
and power of effect. The foliage of the tree lacks 
care in drawing and truth of color, and the whole 
tree is wanting in that noble dignity of expression 
which, it would seem, should especially characterize 
such a “Monarch.” In the color-massing of the 
ferns in the fore-ground, and in leading the eye along 





over their bending tops out into the flecky light of 
the middle distance, he evinces a mastery of the 
means of Art, which is doubtless often more success- 
fully exercised than in either of these pictures. 

The “Last Supper,” No. 149, furnishes an ex- 
ample of the lamentable mistake men make in think- 
ing that an illustration of a scriptural subject neces- 
sarily constitutes a religious picture. The knowledge 
of form and power of expression evinced in this pic- 
ture, would be quite adequate for the limning of 
“Shakspeare and his friends,” but I can scarcely 
conceive of its exciting the religious sympathy, or 
warming the faith of the most impressible of de- 
votees. 

John Cross, No. 141, buries the “ Princes in the 
Tower of London,” amidst a goodly array of bodies 
with well drawn legs and arms, encased in garments 
of a pleasing hue, and all grouped about with a most 
histrionic force and beauty of effect. When will 
artists learn to heed the fact, that, by their directness 
and simplicity of narrative, their sympathy with or 
conception of a story is gauged ? 

No. 101, by J. Linnell, is another of the pseudo- 
religious pictures which attracts you by its partial 
beauty of color and dexterous manipulation, and 
tires you in less time than it takes to become fairly 
introduced to a genuine work of Art. 

“ The Bowlers,” No. 151, by George Harvey, is a 
very spirited representation of field sport. Genially 
conceived, and drawn with much nerve and truth of 
action, it would prove a very attractive picture but for 
its hardness, (a nearly constant quantity in the col- 
lection), and the dreary waste of unmeaning color 
that is extended over the entire scene. 

Inversely to their superficial areas, would form a 
nearly reliable formula by which to determine the 
pleasure-yielding power of the works in this Exhi- 
bition. 

“ Installation of Capt. Rock,” No. 124, by D. Mac- 
lise, is full of material, so arranged that the less shall 
be greater, and the greater, less. Unity of purpose 
in such a crowd is hardly to be expected, and yet 
without it, the picture glistens with points that serve 
only to dull each other. 

“ Mountain Scenery,” No. 117, by J. W. Oakes, 
forms one of the most noticeable features in the cen- 
tral room. Catching your eye with its sparkling, 
glittering spray, it leads you up over the frolicking 
rapids and tiny leaps of a pure mountain stream— 
tangles you awhile in its eddies and then leads off 
again to the hills. Intercepted in your flight by a 


‘thicket of wood that stands across the stream, you 


raise your eyes and meet—not the grim, gray walls 
of the mountain slopes exposed in all their rugged, 
massive grandeur, or softened and subdued by curv- 
ing waves of solemn green and gray, flowing from 
crest to crest—nor yet a filmy veil of God’s pure 
ether floating there in tenderest blue—nothing of this 
—nothing of anything that nature loves or is, but you 
are left to wander about amongst hills without sub- 
stance or beauty, under a sky more solid than the 
hills, and reeking with a crude dissonance of color 
that shuts out the light and drives you back to the 
stream. The drawing of this picture is vigorous 
throughout, parts of it painted with rare knowledge 
and beauty, and even the distance has a remote sugges- 
tiveness of natural subtleness of color which the grasp 
of form ané hue shown in the rendering of the water, 
foreground rocks, and tufts of herbage, should have 
made real and true ; as here presented however, it is 
only suggestiveness, and that, very remote. Its fel- 
low, No. 123, has all the crudity without the merit of 
this, and is upon the whole flippant, false, and repul- 
sive. 

In the next article I shall endeavor to present the 
leading characteristics of the old and new Schools 
as embodied in this collection. Mesos. 

Nors.—For ‘‘ absolute right of color” in the beginning of 
the second paragraph of last weeks’ article, read absolutely 
right use, &c. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


Vocal, with Piano. 


The Prayer of the Orphan, (La prece dell’ Or- 
fana.) Mercadante. 


This is the last and justly most celebrated number of 
the well known little Cyclus of Romances, called 
“ A Summer at Sorrento,” in which the genius of 
Mercadante, enlivened by the charms of that Para- 
dise on earth, outstrips stars of far greater magni- 
tude. All lovers of Italian song will bid a fair 
welcome to this Romanza, finely rendered into Eng- 
lish by Mr. Barker. 


The Herd-Bells. Duet. F. Gumbert. 


The first of a series of eight duets, written especially 
for little folks, quite easy and very pleasing, al- 
though not atall common-place. The want of com- 
positions of just this kind has long been felt. 


Down among the Lilies. Trio for female voices. 
lover. 


In Glover’s best vein, with solos for each of the three 
voices. Particularly recommended to the attention 


of Teachers in Seminaries. 
Sunday, Pearl of Days. W. West. 
The Soldiers’ Dream of Home. Perkins. 


A touching subject treated with feeling and skill. 
Out in the Cold. Emerson. 
A narrative of the stern conflict between the the poor 
and unhoused little beggar-child, and stern, grim 
king winter, kindling a fire of sympathy in every 
hearer’s heart. 
Cherry. 


Be Merry to Night. 


Lively and sprightly. An excellent Song in a-gay 
company. 


Instrumental Music for Piano. 


Reverie. Goria. 
Dreams of serene bliss. Smooth flow of ideas, with- 
out agitation; great eloquence in form and expres- 
sion. It requires some skill to perform it well, but 

will repay the pains taken. 


When the Swallows Homeward Fly. Arranged 


for four hands. . 
A simple transcription, which confines itself to the 
melody, throwing in only such alterations as must 
serve to hold out the melody itself more prominent. 


Overture, William Tell, for four performers on 
two Pianos. Arranged by G. M. Schmidt. 1 
This fascinating and brilliant Overture of the cele- 
brated “ Maestro,”’ which pleases every taste, no 
matter whether classical or profane, is here adapted 
with admirable skill and propriety to the resources 
of two Pianos and four pairs of skilful hands.— 
Hardly a better piece could be selected for an Exhi- 
bition than this Overture with its mysterious 
opening, the storm following, the Swiss melodies, 
so happily arranged and varied, and after all this, 

the sparkling, dashing finale. 





Ever be Happy. Rondo. Le Ducque. 
Country Charms. Rondo. Te Ducque. 
Merry Cotton Field. Rondo. Le Ducque. 


Instructive Rondos for pupils in the second or third 


Quarter. 

Virginia Galop. Busch. 25 

Flint Harmonia Club Polka. Mrs. Reed. 25 

Fairy Bird Polka. C. H. Mitchell, Jr. 25 

Kiss Polka. Jullien. 25 - 

Night Bell Galop. D’ Albert. 10 

A fresh supply of Dance Music; good and not diffi- 
cult. 
Books. 

Cattcotr’s Mustcat Grammar. In four 
Parts. I. Notation; II. Melody; IIT. Har- 
mony; IV. Rhythm. By Dr. J. W. Callcott. 

Cloth, 75 


This is a new edition of one of the most valuable and 
indispensable companions to teachers and scholars 
extant. Several years since a number of publica- 
tions made their appearance in this country, hav- 
ing for their object, the refinement of the public 
taste as it was related to the science of music. Of 
these none has had a more universal influence than 
this Musical Grammar. The general character 
which it has sustained for correctness among the 
best judges, and the high estimation in which it 
continues to be held, has induced the publisher to 
present a new and improved edition. He has been 
careful to preserve its original accuracy, by obtain- 
ing a careful revision and examination of the work 
by a gentleman eminent for judgment and taste in 
the science in which it treats. The author has en- 
deavored to present in a small volume the leading 
principles of practical music. From the analogy 
which exists between music and language, the au- 
thor has presumed to adopt a classification first 
suggested by the German theorists. An examina- 
tion of the book will convince any one of its great 
value to all persons who would thoroughly and 
scientifically cultivate a musical taste. 
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